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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN SEPTEMBER 


The nation’s factories and mines hummed merrily 
during September. Industrial production for the month 
was estimated to have equaled the postwar high of 223 


percent of the 1935-39 average established in April, 1951. 


This represented an advance of nearly 4 percent over 
August. 

Indicative of the rapid recovery of industrial activity 
from the summer’s steel strike is the rise in steel produc- 
tion from 92 percent of capacity at the end of August to 
104 percent of capacity at the end of September — the 
latter a record in itself. Output of machinery and trans- 
portation equipment increased substantially, as did pas- 
senger car assemblies (445,000 units, the largest since 
June of last year), household appliances, petroleum re- 
fining, and minerals output. Under these circumstances, it 
was not surprising that unemployment in September 
dropped to a postwar low of 1.4 million; only 2 out of 
every 100 people wanting work were unable to find jobs. 


Divergent Price Trends 

Wholesale prices declined slightly during September. 
The comprehensive index of wholesale prices was down 
0.9 percent by the end of September to 111.0 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. Lower prices of farm products, 
mainly livestock, accounted for much of the decline. 

The consumer price index was up 0.2 percent in the 
month ended August 15 to 191.1 percent of the 1935-39 
average. Fractional increases were reported for all major 
categories except apparel and housefurnishings. 

The farmers’ price position took a turn for the worse 
in September. The index of prices received by farmers 
dropped 7 points, or 2 percent, during the month, mainly 
because of lower prices for meat animals, truck crops, 
and potatoes. The index of prices paid by farmers also 
dropped but not as much, only 1 percent. As a result, the 
parity ratio, which is the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid, declined from 103 to 101. 


Construction Activity at Peak 

Expenditures on new construction in the third quarter 
of this year were higher than in any previous quarter in 
the nation’s history. The $9.3 billion spent in this quarter 
compares with $8.7 billion of construction expenditures in 
the corresponding quarter of last year. As against last 
year, private home building and public utilities construc- 


tion registered gains of 9 percent, whereas private non- 
residential construction declined by the same percentage. 

New construction activity in September alone 
amounted to $3.1 billion, the third straight month to 
exceed the $3 billion mark. Public construction, which has 
been climbing steadily, amounted to nearly 35 percent of 
this total. 


Capital Expenditures Near Record High 

If American business carries out its plans, a record 
sum of $14.3 billion will be spent on capital outlays during 
the second half of this year. The latest government survey 
of anticipated capital expenditures of nonfarm businesses, 
conducted in August, reveals little expectation of exten- 
sive delays in expansion programs because of this sum- 
mer’s steel strike. 

Most industries expect to maintain their capital out- 
lays in the third quarter at the same seasonally-adjusted 
rate as in the second quarter and to increase expenditures 
somewhat in the last quarter of the year. The main 
industries anticipating increased expenditures in the 
fourth quarter are manufacturing, electric utilities, gas 
utilities, and mining. Manufacturers, in particular, antici- 
pate considerably larger increases than were contemplated 
earlier in the year. 

If all of these capital expenditure plans for the second 
half of the year are realized, total outlays for the year 
should hit a record $27.5 billion, 4 percent above the 1951 
figure. 


Personal Income Rises 

The personal income of the American people in the 
first eight months of 1952 amounted to $264.2 billion at 
an annual rate, 5 percent above the income received 
during the first eight months of 1951. Personal income 
includes wages and salaries, net earnings from proprietor- 
ships and partnerships, dividends and interest, and all 
other forms of individual income. 

Personal income in August was even larger, $267.1 
billion at an annual rate. Higher wages and salaries were 
mainly responsible for the increase, as the steel and steel- 
using industries attempted to make up for production lost 
during the steel strike and as activity in the textile and 
apparel industries increased. There seems little doubt that 
this rise in personal income will carry over into 1953. 
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Tax Reductions Unlikely 


Since the period of deflation fears last spring, when 
Congress refused to act on President Truman’s request 
for higher taxes, thoughts have turned increasingly to- 
ward tax reductions. The taxpayer looks hungrily toward 
the day when his earnings will be less heavily encum- 
bered, and he is encouraged in the idea that tax changes 
will favor him even if no over-all reduction is possible. 
For the next year or two, however, all this appears to be 
little more than wishful thinking. 


Why Taxes Will Stay High 


Given the war program, which is now virtually self- 
determining through 1953, the pressure for lower taxes 
will be more or less counterbalanced by the desire to 
stabilize the economy. This will probably be true no 
matter who wins the election. The Democrats promise 
nothing in the way of tax reduction; the Republicans 
hold out greater hope, but are also the stronger advocates 
of a balanced budget. 

At the moment the deficit continues to grow. In fiscal 
1952, with receipts of $62 billion and expenditures of 
$66 billion, it amounted to $4 billion. In the first three 
months of this fiscal year, from July through September, 
the deficit was double that of the same period last year. 
For the fiscal year as a whole, it is estimated that receipts 
will total $69 billion and, expenditures $79 billion, leaving 
a deficit of $10 billion. In short, the need for revenues is 
increasing rather than decreasing. 

Another reason for keeping taxes high is that tax 
increases have been a major weapon in the fight against 
inflation. On a cash basis, collections from the public 
increased from $41 billion in fiscal 1950 to $68 billion in 
fiscal 1952 — including payments into social security and 
other trust funds, which are not counted as revenues in 
figuring the deficit. Total receipts are estimated to in- 
crease almost 10 percent more in the current fiscal year. 
These large withdrawals necessarily restrict private 
spending. Almost one-third of the increase in personal 
income during the last two years was cut off by taxes. 
Many families have found their incomes pinched by the 
higher taxes as well as by rising prices; and buying has 
been reduced — with the aid of increased saving and in- 
ventory liquidation — to the extent that depressed condi- 
tions have prevailed in some consumer goods industries. 


Despite these important deflationary elements, the 
level of economic activity has been more than sustained 
by the military program and by increased investment jp 
new plant and equipment. With the upward movement 
again getting under way, the case for tax reductions js 
being weakened still further. There is no need to support 
the economy. Prices are again firming and corporate 
profits are showing corresponding improvement. Rising 
incomes ease the tax burden on individuals and combine 
with the rising deficit to reinforce the will of legislators 
to tax. 


No Agreement on Tax Changes 


With the general situation presenting so strong a case 
against tax cuts, any reductions would be very unlikely 
indeed except for one fact: When the last increases 
were enacted, Congress specified dates at which they 
would expire, so that action must now be taken if they 
are to be continued in effect. 

Unless extended, the éxcess profits tax comes off next 
June 30; this amounts to as much as 15 percent of earn- 
ings for companies in the highest bracket. The most 
recent increase in the individual income tax is scheduled 
for removal at the end of 1953; it comes to roughly 10 
percent for most taxpayers. And the latest 5 percent 
added to the normal tax on corporate profits runs only 
through March, 1954. Together, these taxes are expected 
to provide about $7 billion in fiscal 1953. This is an 
amount that the government could neither afford to: sacri- 
fice nor permit to inflate the private spending stream. 

One issue certain to be fought hard next spring is 
that of the excess profits tax. Not only is it now scheduled 
to terminate most quickly, but it is also most strongly 
opposed. It is frequently attacked as unsound in theory 
and wasteful in practice — destroying incentives and en- 
couraging inefficiency. Recently Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder spoke of the excess profits tax as one that is very 
difficult to administer and almost impossible to administer 
fairly. It is shot full of exemptions and special privileges 
—to the advantage of the airlines, railroads, utilities, 
banks, mining, and timber industries. 

Needless to say, these are all points of controversy 
and are not considered decisive by supporters of the tax. 
In total, however, they carry enough weight so that the 
dropping of the excess profits tax holds the highest degree 
of probability among the various proposed changes. 

On the other hand, most Washington observers feel 
it would not be politically feasible to cut corporate taxes 
in this way while leaving other taxes high, and that other 
corporate tax rates would therefore have to be raised to 
compensate for removal of the excess profits tax. But if 
this is done, the argument against the excess profits tax 
is greatly weakened; for it will mean cutting still further 
the profits of those corporations that have not been able 
to increase their earnings, in order to benefit further 
those who have increased them sufficiently to get into the 
excess profits tax bracket. It is hardly a move that would 
appeal to those who are not already subject to this tax. 

As an alternative to stepping up other corporate rates, 
the imposition of a national sales tax is sometimes advo- 
cated. The case for such a tax is weak, as was pointed 
out here last April. The real obstacle, however, lies in the 
fact that opposition to such a tax has always been strong. 
This will be true, even if it is proposed under another 
name, say, a general manufacturers’ excise tax. The 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


THE FARMLANDS OF ILLINOIS 


Although Illinois ranks only twenty-third among the 
states in land area, she has a larger proportion of arable 
jand than any other state, and the fertility of her farm- 
jand compares favorably with the best in the world. These 
factors combine to make her one of the leading agricul- 
tural states in the nation. In value of all farm products 
sold in 1945, Illinois ranked fourth following California, 
lowa, and Texas. 

With a total land area of more than 35.8 million acres, 
Illinois has 88 percent, or 31.6 million acres, in farms, Of 
this, approximately 23.5 million acres are in cropland, 7.7 
million acres in pastures, and 2.4 million acres in wood- 
land. This acreage is divided among 204,000 farms, which 
average 155 acres each. 

More than one-third of the cropland is devoted to 
corn, about one-seventh to soybeans, and slightly less 
than one-seventh to oats, with lesser acreages used for 
wheat, potatoes, and other vegetables. 


Products of Illinois Farms 


In 1949, the Illinois corn harvest was the second 
largest in the nation and accounted for more than one- 
seventh of the total crop harvested in the United States. 
In the production of soybeans and hybrid seed corn, IIli- 
nois leads the nation. 

The leading livestock enterprise is hog production. 
The State’s 1948 pig crop, the fourth largest on record, 
was second only to that of Iowa. 

In addition to these products, Illinois ranks high in 
the production of many other agricultural products such 
as oats, tame hay, wheat, vegetables, and cattle. 


Farming Areas 

Illinois is divided into three fairly distinct type-of- 
farming areas. The first of these is the corn belt. This 
region begins in the east-central portion and runs in a 
slightly northwesterly direction across the State. The 
eastern part of the belt is devoted mainly to cash grain 
production. Substantial quantities of soybeans and oats 
are also produced in this area. 

In the central part of the corn belt, also a cash grain 
producing area, wheat and soybeans are important sec- 
ondary crops. In the western sector, cash grain farming 
assumes less importance. Here, grain is produced prima- 
ily as feed for the large quantities of livestock that are 
bred in the area. 

In the northeastern corner of Illinois, and centering 
around the Chicago metropolitan district, is a good-sized 
dairy and truck farming belt. This region includes the 
territory northeast of a line drawn from the northwest 
corner of Winnebago County to the northeast corner of 
Kankakee County. 

The southern third of the State is a mixed farming 
area. The eastern part of this region produces grain and 
livestock, whereas the central portion is devoted to gen- 
eral and part-time farming. The western part of the 


southern belt produces dairy and poultry products and 
wheat. The extreme southern section of, the State is 
devoted in the main to production of fruits and vegetables. 
This area has given Illinois a widespread reputation for 
the quality of its fruit products. 


Good Soil and Climate Mean High Land Values 


The standing of the State in agriculture can be easily 
understood when the high quality of much of the soil is 
taken into consideration together with climate and rain- 
fall. The northern sections of Illinois, along the Wiscon- 
sin border, have an average of 160 consecutive days a year 
without a killing frost. This increases to 210 days in the 
southernmost regions. The average warm season precipi- 
tation, between April and September, varies throughout 
the state from 20 to 24 inches. Under these conditions, 
almost any commercial crop grown anywhere in the 
United States can be produced successfully in Illinois. 

The value of Illinois farmland reflects this favorable 
situation. In total value, Illinois ranks fourth, after the 
larger states of Texas, California, and Iowa. In average 
value per acre, Illinois ranks fifth after the smaller east- 
ern states of New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. However, the higher value of farm real 
estate in those states may well be more a reflection of 
their proximity to the densely populated sections of the 
country than of their productivity. 

The dollar and cents value of Illinois farmland hit a 
new high in 1952 at an estimated $222.22 per acre. The 
previous high was $187.59 per acre, reached in the agri- 
cultural boom immediately following World War I. 

There are, of course, wide variations in land values 
within Illinois itself. In general the higher-priced land is 
found in the northern two-thirds of the State. The most 
valuable farmland, aside from Cook and DuPage counties, 
is found in the east-central section. Piatt County has the 
highest land value, the average being $336.65 per acre, 
followed by Champaign County with an average of 
$325.00 per acre. Alexander County, at the extreme south- 
ern tip of Illinois, has the lowest land prices in the State, 
with an average of $60.94 per acre. 


Illinois Farmers Look to the Future 

Since the first recorded use of limestone for soil im- 
provement occurred in 1902 at the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Illinois has remained a leader in soil 
conservation. Today nearly 88 percent of the total land 
area of Illinois is embraced within soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the aim of which is to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. To implement this policy, 67 soil-testing laboratories 
have been set up in the 102 counties to aid farmers in 
finding chemical and mineral deficiencies in their soil and 
to recommend measures which may be taken to eliminate 
them. The continued operation of an active conservation 
plan should assure Illinois that her farmlands will con- 
tinue to be highly productive for some time to come. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY GF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes July, 1952, to August, 1952 


-30 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 
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* June, 1952, to July, 1952. 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


Percentage 

Change from 
Item (1947-49 July | August 

= 100) 1952 1951 
Blectric powert®... 134.1 + + 6.5 
Coal production*............. 54.1 +20.0 | —32.6 
Employment-manufacturing’. . i00.2 — 1.9) — 2.9 

Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... 109. 2° +15.8 | + 2.4 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . 115.64 + 0.4} + 3.0 
Construction contracts awarded} 189.4 — 7.5| —18.5 
111.3 —16.6 | — 6.0 
117.6 + 1.0] — 1.6 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)® 119.5 5.7} + 5.9 
Petroleum production™........ 94.9 — 1.7} —0.2 


1Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill, Dept. of Labor; 


* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th pist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ‘°F, W 


Dodge Corp.; Fed. Res. Bd.; Til. Crop Rpts.; Life Ins. Agcy. 


Manag. Assn.; III. “Geol. Survey. 


* June, 1952, to July, 1932. beef 1951, to July, 1952. * Season- 


ally adjusted. 46n 1935-39 base, 


e index was 196.7. n.a. Not avail- 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
August Change from 
1952 July | Augus 
1952 1981 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 

Personal income!............. 267.1 +1.1/ +41 
Manufacturing! 

265. 2" +1.8) +128 

42.7>| +14] +52 
New construction activity’ 

Private residential.......... 12.6 + 2.9] +101 

Private nonresidential....... 11.9 + 1.7] — 26 

13.3 + 2.6 | 
Foreign trade! 

Merchandise exports........ 12.8 + 5.4] —15.7 

Merchandise imports........ 9.8 2.4) 

Excess of exports........... 3.0 +41.6 | —34.8 
Consumer credit outstanding* 
21.4> + 0.8] +11.1 

Installment credit.......... 14.9> + 1.1 | 
Business loand®............... 20.9» + 1.6] + 7.3 
Cash farm income®............ 34.5 + 6.6] — 3.7 

Indexes 
(1947-49 

Industrial production? = 100) 

Combined index............ 116* +11.4 |) — 0.9 

Durable manufactures...... . 124* +16.0| + 0.4 

Nondurable manufactures. . . 111* + 6.1] — 1.6 

109 +12.0 | — 3.6 
Manufacturing employment* 

Production workers......... + 3.1] — 2.0 
Factory worker earnings* 

Average hours worked....... 101 + 0.8} —0.2 

Average hourly earnings... . . 125 + 0.8) + 4.2 

Average weekly earnings. .... 126 + 1.6] + 3.9 
Construction contracts awarded*} 188 — 4.8] +13.9 
Department store sales?....... 114* + 8.6] + 4.6 
Consumers’ price index*....... 114° + 0.2] + 3.0 
Wholesale prices* 

All commodities............ 112 —1.4 

110 0.3} — 0.5 

111 +0.5| — 0.6 

Farm prices* 

Received by farmers........ 109 0.0; + 1.0 

Paid by farmers............ 115 + 0.3 | + 1.8 


1U. S. Dept. “ Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; # U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; * U. Bureau of Labor Statistics; * F. Ww. Dodge Corp. 

a Seasonally adj #.., > As of end of month. ¢ On 1935- $9 base, 
191.1. 4 Based on ial indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


able. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1952 1951 
Item 
Sept.20 | Sept. 13 Sept. 6 Aug. 30 | Aug. 23 | Sept. 22 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,930 1,975 1,825 372 1,848 1,833 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 7,725 7,654 7,324 vy 7,718 7,014 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 138.4 127.7 103.4 114.8 101.6 128.5 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 6,439 6,386 6,367 6,210 6,209 6,218 
wire 1935-39 =100........ 237.6 234.5 230.1 231.7 225.9 226.6 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 874 881 746 727 834 864 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 113 114 100 110 100 iil 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 111.3 111.4 111.7 111.9 112.2 113.4 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 112.7 112.6 112.8 112.8 112.8 114.8 
August, 1939=100... 290.5 289.6 291.7 293.0 293.4 325.6 
inance: 
mil. of dol..........| 21,516 21,235 21,017 20,919 20,799 19,938 
Failures, industrial and commercial... .number............ 145 1 110 132 154 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Unemployment Low 

Unemployment in September was estimated to be at 
is lowest point since World War II. Only 1.4 million 
workers, or about 2 percent of the civilian labor force, 
were idle. Employment remained approximately steady at 
more than 62 million. However, the agricultural compo- 
nent of employment increased 584,000 over the August 
level whereas nonfarm employment dropped about 
678,000. 

The nonagricultural decrease during September was 
largely the result of 1.5 million students leaving the labor 
jorce to return to school. This reduction was offset in 
part as the number of women employed increased, prob- 
ably reflecting the return to jobs of teachers and other 
shool employees. Agricultural employment usually re- 
mains steady from August to September, but with cotton 
picking and the corn harvest in full swing last month, 
many who had dropped out of the farm labor force during 
the August lull rejoined it in September. Census data in 
thousands of workers are as follows: 


September August September 
1952 1952 1951 
Civilian labor force.......... 63 ,698 63 ,958 63 , 186 
Nonagricultural........... 54,712 55,390 54,054 
Unemployment............. 1,438 1,604 1,606 


Record Farm Output Still Possible 


Agricultural output for 1952 is expected to be the 
highest on record. Despite July droughts, which occurred 
especially in the South, the August estimate of production 
for the year was 141 percent of the 1935-39 average. 
This was 3 percent below the July estimate but still 1.5 
percent above production in 1951, the previous peak year. 

Great strides in farm technology over the last 15 years 
underlie the possible record output this year. More and 


TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE 


INDEX FARM POWER 


& MACHINERY 
OUTPUT 
a PER MAN-HOUR 
TOTAL 
FARM OUTPUT 
cROP 
PRODUCTION 
PER ARCE 
LAND USED 
=-—- —-- — - - — FOR CROPS 
"2. 
MAN-HOURS 
80. 
1935-39 1945 1952 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


more machinery, fertilizer, and other production goods 
from the nonfarm economy are being used by farmers. 
As the accompanying chart shows, increases in output are 


being obtained with little change in acreage of cropland 


and fewer hours of farm Jabor. Production per man-hour. 
per acre, and per breeding unit of livestock still promise 
to be at, or near, record highs in 1952. 


Steel Strike Recovery 


Industries which had been hard hit by the steel strike 
in July seem to have fully recovered by September. Steel 
output during June, July, and August was more than 15 
million ingot tons under what it would have been had the 
industry operated at the same rate of capacity as during 
the same months of 1951. By August, however, steel pro- 
ducers began to recover from the strike-caused July low, 
and were operating at 92.4 percent of capacity; by late 
September, production was at 104 percent of capacity. 

The automobile industry took its share of cutbacks. 
Third quarter output of cars and trucks was about 400,000 
less than the industry could have produced with its mate- 
rials allocations. However, as steel began to flow, output 
increased from 19,000 vehicles at the beginning of August 


to 115,000 in the final week. Production of other durables, 


particularly machinery and railroad equipment, was also 
curtailed because of steel shortages, and although little 
recovery occurred in August, production increased sub- 
stantially in September. In contrast, some other steel- 


consuming industries were not severely affected as large — 


pre-strike inventories were utilized to sustain production. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Rise Slightly 

Manufacturers sales in August were about 2 percent 
above the July level, on a seasonally adjusted basis, but 
about 2 percent below last August. Durable goods sales 
increased 7 percent over July levels, with the rise due 
entirely to sharp recoveries in the primary metals and 
motor vehicle industries. Other hard goods sales regis- 
tered little change. Deliveries of nondurable goods were 
off $300 million to $11.7 billion in August. Leather, paper, 
and petroleum registered the only sales increases in 
nondurables. 

Inventories of durable and nondurable goods producers 
increased on a seasonally adjusted basis in August. Nearly 
all the hard goods industries shared in a $400 million rise, 
whereas a $200 million increase in nondurables was 
caused primarily by larger stocks of petroleum. 

New orders received for durable goods were un- 
changed from the July rate but were sufficiently greater 
than sales to add nearly half a billion dollars to unfilled 
orders. Seasonal pickups in the textile and apparel 
industries were largely responsible for a billion dollar 
increase in new business received by soft goods manu- 
facturers. 


Public and Private Debt Up in 1951 


Net public and private debt in the nation rose nearly 
7 percent in 1951 to $519 billion at the end of the year, 
an amount equal to about $3,250 per person. The in- 
crease was less than in 1950, but larger than in any other 
peacetime year. Most of the rise was accounted for by 
advances in aggregate private indebtedness and in state 
and local borrowings, with virtually no change in the 
Federal government’s indebtedness. 
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Private obligations, which rose 12 percent in 1951, 
accounted for 53 percent of the total debt at the end of 
the year. In 1950 it represented 51 percent; in 1945, the 
wartime low, it was only 35 percent. About half of the 
private debt expansion in 1951 was due to a $14.5 billion 
advance in short-term liabilities. Nonfarm mortgages and 
long-term corporate debt accounted for most of the re- 
maining increase. 

State and local governments increased their obliga- 
tions by $2.6 billion during the fiscal year. Included in this 
were rises cf 23 percent for the states and 10 percent for 
local governments. Long-deferred capital expenditure 
programs and greater aid to local governments were 
chiefly responsible for the state increases. At the local 
level, school districts led the expansion for the fifth 
successive year. 

Farmers and consumers also went further into debt 
during 1951. At the end of the year farm obligations 
amounted to $13.3 billion. This 11 percent advance over 
the previous year was attributable to higher costs of farm 
operation and heavy purchases at higher prices of farms, 
livestock, motor vehicles, and materials and equipment 
for farm improvement. Consumer debt increase in 1951 
was held to a moderate 3 percent, in marked contrast to 
the almost 20 percent jump that occurred in 1950. 


1951 Fringe Benefits 


Fringe benefits to employees, the nonwage labor costs 
of doing business, in 1951 averaged 18.9 percent of indus- 
try payrolls, according to a survey by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. This was equivalent to 32.9 cents 
per payroll hour, or $1,681 per year per employee. The 
survey was based on a sample of 736 companies having 
100 or more workers, and therefore may not be repre- 
sentative of smaller companies. 

Among the reporting companies, fringe payments 
ranged from 5 percent to over 50 percent of payrolls. The 
money went to workers under a variety of programs in- 
cluding pension plans, paid vacations, unemployment com- 
pensation, sickness and death benefits, and social security 
payments. Breakdowns by industry groups show that 
average fringe payments for manufacturing concerns 
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were $644 per year per employee, 16.8 percent of payrolls, 
while nonmanufacturers paid out $741 per year per em. 
ployee, or 22.3 percent of payrolls. 

A comparison of 138 companies included in two earlier 
surveys on the same subject by the Chamber of Commerce 
indicated that the cost of fringe benefits increased from 
an average of $410 per year per employee in 1947 to $68} 
in 1951. As the accompanying chart shows, the greatest 
changes were in pensions and other agreed-upon pay- 
ments, which were up from 3.6 percent of total payrolls 
in 1947 to 5.5 percent in 1951, and in payments for vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and holidays, which rose from 5.5 per- 
cent in 1947 to 6.7 percent in 1951. 


Income Payments Show Continued Rise 

Total income payments to individuals were up 12 per- 
cent in 1951 to $243 billion. All forty-eight states shared 
in the increase, with gains ranging from 3 percent in 
Nebraska to 23 percent in Arizona. There was, however, 
broad uniformity among’ most states in rates of change, 
as three-fourths of the states fell within a range of 3 
percentage points of the national rise. 

Per capita income payments also rose, reaching a rec- 
ord level of $1,584, approximately 10 percent higher than 
in 1950. Per capita income payments made the greatest 


rise, 20 percent, in South Carolina and increased least, 


2 percent, in Nebraska. Average incomes were highest in 
the District of Columbia at $2,095 per person and lowest 
in Mississippi at $771. 

Nationally, income expanded in all major sectors of 
the economy. Agriculture was important in altering the 
geographic distribution of total income from 1950 to 1951. 
In 10 of the 13 states with the largest increases in total 
income, farm income was the principal factor underlying 
the expansion. In total, agricultural income increased by 
nearly one-fifth as the result of a high volume of produc- 
tion and higher prices. 


Tax Reductions Unlikely 
(Continued from page 2) 


chances for its passage would be particularly small if the 
Democrats win the election, as it is explicitly opposed in 
their party platform. In any case, such a change does not 
seem likely to gain support unless the international situ- 
ation develops into a new crisis. 

Other major tax changes also seem unlikely. The pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to limit the personal in- 
come tax to a maximum of 25 percent cannot be passed 
while revenue needs are high, and the pressure for it will 
diminish thereafter as rates are again reduced. 

The possibility of budget-cutting to make some of the 
present taxes unnecessary is also limited. The budget to 
be put before Congress in January will be President 
Truman’s. Even if the president-elect reviews it in ad- 
vance, he will not be able to do much about it. With 
responsibility thus focused on the outgoing Administra- 
tion, the chances favor promises to do something in 1954 
rather than any drastic changes in 1953. 

Obviously, judgments vary widely on what changes 
are likely to take place with the new Congress and the 
new Administration. Our guess is that they will not be 
able to agree on any alternatives, and so will fall back on 
an extension of existing taxes, with perhaps some rela- 
tively minor adjustments in rates. vLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Higher Proportion of Newer Cars 


The age distribution of automobiles changed sub- 
stantially between 1951 and 1952 although the total num- 
ber of cars in use in early 1952 was not significantly 
different. About 60 percent of families and other spend- 
ing units in urban areas owned automobiles in both years 
according to the 1952 Survey of Consumer Finances re- 
ported in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. For the first time 
in the postwar period the number of consumer spending 
units purchasing new cars declined. The proportion of 
cars two and three years old (1950 and 1949 models) 
increased, but the proportion of cars one year old (1951 
and early 1952 models) declined slightly, reflecting the 
lower level of production and sales of new cars in 1951 
as compared with the previous year. 

The chart shows how the age distribution of automo- 
biles owned by urban families has changed as a result of 
the wartime stoppage of car production. In 1949, after 
three years of postwar output, the proportion of cars 
more than seven years old was almost four times as large 
as in 1941 and nearly twice as large as in early 1952 when 
all in this age group were more than ten years old. A 
definite movement back toward the prewar pattern is evi- 
dent from the chart and a continuation of this trend may 
be expected as more new cars are produced and the older 
ones scrapped. 
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Push-Button Fire Extinguisher 


A push-button type fire extinguisher designed for 
home, workshop, or garage use has been developed by the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. The 
device dispenses a vaporizing liquid in a 25-foot stream 
by compressed air and is said to handle “almost any fire 
tmergency around the home.” It can be used against 
small fires caused by wood shavings, gasolines and other 
flammable liquids, faulty wiring, power tools, and house- 
hold appliances. 


Weighing two and one-half pounds when filled, the 
pint-size extinguisher has a stainless steel shell and a red 
plastic head. The user simply presses down a button for 
action. When the button is released, the flow stops. To 
refill, the head is removed, the shell filled with ex- 
tinguisher liquid, the head replaced, and the extinguisher 
recharged with compressed air from any gasoline station 
hose line. Further information about the fire extinguisher, 
which retails for $7.95, can be obtained from Gray and 
Rogers, 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Readings in Marketing Research 


Widely scattered articles on techniques and proce- 
dures of marketing research drawn from many different 
fields of thought have been brought together in a volume 
entitled Marketing Research—Selected Literature by 
Hugh G. Wales and Robert Ferber, of the University of 
Illinois staff. Material has been favored which supple- 
ments, rather than competes with, the subject matter of 
standard treatises. Another criterion of selection derives 
from the aim of the volume to highlight particular re- 
search techniques of significant value in practical market 
research which, for one reason or another, have not yet 
received as much emphasis as they may deserve. Prefer- 
ence has also been given to material not readily available 
to workers in the field. The book is published by William 
C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, and is priced at 
$5.00. 


No-frost Windshield Protector 


A plastic no-frost windshield protector called “Cenco” 
eliminates the hazard of windshields becoming ice-covered 
when the car is parked during sleet, rain, and snow. Made 
of polyethylene, a plastic sheet with sewn-on cloth edge, 
the product can be folded and kept in the car’s glove com- 
partment. It can withstand 60 degree below zero tempera- 
ture without becoming brittle and will not stick to the 
windshield. The makers, the Central States Paper and 
Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo., claim the plastic product 
will fit all cars and can be installed in a few seconds. The 
car doors hold it tightly in place. For additional informa- 
tion write to the Padco Advertising Company, 7510 Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Cellar Drainer for Homeowners 


An unusual type of submersible sump pump or cellar 
drainer with no protruding floats or rods has been pro- 
duced by Fairbanks, Morse and Company, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. The complete unit 
can be installed in the sump pit with no extended pump 
shaft above the floor level. 

The cellar drainer features a completely enclosed 
motor and operating switch, stainless steel housing that 
keeps electrical parts clean and dry, and the additional 
functioning of the housing as a float to control pump 
operation. If the electrical power fails, the housing per- 
mits the pump to be submerged without damage to the 
motor. The unit is easily installed by connecting the dis- 
charge piping and plugging in an electric cord. Operating 
range is set at the factory and no float adjustment is 
needed. The unit insures dry basements and protection 
to the homeowner from flash floods or backed-up sewers 
at a relatively low cost, according to a company statement. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


W. ELLISON CHALMERS and SOLOMON LEVINE 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 


Less than one-fourth of the labor agreements this 
year have required approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Most wage contracts have fallen within the auto- 
matic, self-administering regulations of the control 
agency, which include the allowable 10 percent “catch- 
up” formula and the cost-of-living escalator. Under these 
two regulations, unions have been able to obtain basic 
wage rate increases of at least 16 percent from January, 
1950, levels without the need of seeking WSB sanction. 


Pattern of Recent Wage Contracts 

Wage rate increases have received the major empha- 
sis in collective bargaining negotiations of recent months. 
The majority of new contracts since the beginning of 
the year have dealt principally with wage changes rather 
than with fringe benefits and nonmoney items. 

The wage agreements achieved in steel during July 
and in coal at the end of September exceed the “ceilings” 
imposed by the automatic WSB rulings. In steel, the 
increase has been slightly less than 20 percent from the 
January, 1950, level, whereas the wage rate rise in coal 
is about 30 percent on this basis. These agreements raise 
two questions: whether the economy will be faced with 
steadily mounting pressure for wage increases, and 
whether such pressure presages widespread union-man- 
agement disputes and work stoppages. 

The steel dispute, beginning last December and ending 
in July after the industry had been shut down two 
months, had as one of its major issues the extent to 
which wage rates would be allowed to rise. The steel 
companies took the position that until they were assured 
of a boost in price ceilings to absorb the expected cost 
increases they would not negotiate a contract. In addi- 
tion, they balked at yielding the union-shop demanded by 
the United Steelworkers. However, in an agreement 
negotiated at the White House on July 25, the steel com- 
panies did make concessions on both major issues, in line 
with recommendations set forth earlier by the WSB, and 
they also secured a price increase averaging $5.65 per 
ton. The average wage increase of 16 cents per hour 
raised the basic wage rate a little less than 10 percent. 

Negotiations in the coal industry on the other hand 
were concluded “peacefully.” As in other contracts, atten- 
tion centered on wages. The United Mine Workers ob- 
tained a rise of $1.90 in the industry’s basic daily wage 
and a 10 cents per ton advance in royalty welfare fund 
payments (20 cents in anthracite). Although this increase 
meant that the mine workers had far outstripped other 
industries in total wage rate gains since January, 1950, 
the recent raise taken alone was approximately 11 percent 
above the preceding contract for coal — percentagewise, 
only slightly “sweeter” than steel and other bargains. The 
relative advantage in coal, in comparing its total wage 
rate advance since early 1950 with those in other indus- 
tries, arises from the union-management settlements of 
March, 1950, and February, 1951; the latter, while tech- 
nically exceeding the 10 percent “catch-up” allowed by 
the WSB for workers who had enjoyed less than a 10 
percent increase during the period January, 1950, to Janu- 
ary, 1951, was permitted because it had been negotiated 
just prior to the “freeze” order of late January, 1951. 


Until the coal agreement was reached a few weeks 
ago, wage stabilization efforts appeared to be setting a 
limit of about 20 percent above levels prevailing in the 
months before the outbreak of the Korean conflict. In this 
sense, the steel agreement could not be said to have estab. 
lished a distinctly new “pattern”; for wage raises ap. 
proved for other industries before the steel settlement 
occurred — in autos, meat-packing, textiles, and railroads 
—had already mounted to about 20 percent above early 
1950 levels. To this list oil, electrical products, and rubber 
were subsequently added. The accompanying chart indi- 
cates the extent of the rise in general wage levels nego- 
tiated in certain “key” bargains since January, 1950, 

On the other hand, in-the bituminous coal industry, the 
WSB majority decision — allowing only a 9 percent raise 
in the miners’ basic daily wage rather than the 11 percent 
increase agreed to in the negotiations — results in about a 
27 percent advance over January, 1950, levels. (The 
Board ruled that the royalty fund increase did not require 
specific approval because the welfare benefit structure was 
unchanged.) The WSB decision was based on the need 
“to maintain proper wage relationships and prevent hard- 
ships. and inequities.” While dissatisfaction with the 
Board’s action is being expressed, as of this writing, ina 
general stoppage in the industry, it is clear that the 
Board’s modified approval accepts the appropriateness of 
increases moderately higher than its cost-of-living 
formula. 


Prospects Favor ‘‘Peaceful’’ Advance 


Nonetheless, the recent major settlements may be ex- 
pected to give impetus to general spreading of wage 
increases. This development, of course, will be all the 
more likely if living costs continue to inch upward to 
new record highs. Already, for example, the CIO auto 
workers are asking for a revision of their loudly- 


WAGE RISES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
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acclaimed five-year contract (which is not set to expire 
yntil 1955) in order to incorporate cost-of-living allow- 
ances permanently into their base rates and to increase 
payments under the “annual improvement” clause. Like- 
wise, recent disputes in aviation, electrical products, and 
farm equipment emphasize a desire to “catch up.” 

However, other factors in the situation appear to 
dampen the possibility of a serious rash of labor disputes. 
For the time being, issues other than wages appear to be 
of secondary importance. Although conflicts such as the 
one over the union shop in steel may be expected to occur 
sporadically, the narrow scope of bargaining tends to 
limit the complexity of union-management conflicts. 

Also, the rise in wage rates promises to be gentle and 
gradual unless some sharp turn in general business 


activity should occur. Although the advance in gross 


average weekly earnings and net spendable weekly earn- 
ings (“take home” pay) have lagged behind the rise in 
the cost of living during the past eighteen months, the 
lag has amounted to only a small percentage. This, of 
course, furnishes some of the pressure for “catching up,” 
but may be readily accommodated through the continuing 
gradual increase in industrial productivity. On the other 
hand, we are experiencing no: sharp advance in produc- 
tivity to lay the basis for augmenting pressure for wage 
raises. Moreover, although there are reports of increasing 
needs for various types of labor, primarily to meet our 
defense needs, labor markets generally appear to be 
fairly stable and relatively free of shortages that might 
be apt to generate serious pressure upon wages. 

Another factor tending to facilitate settlements is the 
fact that in some industries prices have been below ceil- 
ings, giving management leeway to absorb cost increases 
through price adjustments. Where prices are at their ceil- 
ings, the strong possibility that the stabilization agency 
and Congress will loosen controls also weakens em- 
ployer resistance to wage demands. Thus, despite the up- 
ward pressure on wage rates, a close examination of 
current developments does not indicate an explosive situa- 
tion liable to result in numerous strikes and lockouts. 


Preparing for Future Emergencies 

But even though the prospects for peaceful settlements 
appear fairly good, the country must be ready for emer- 
gencies. Some future strike may affect essential produc- 
tion even more seriously than the recent steel strike. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that many proposals have been 
advanced to reconsider and overhaul those provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act dealing with national emergency dis- 
putes. In varying degrees, these proposals have aimed at 
the general objectives of maintaining continuity of pro- 
duction, of preserving maximum freedom in collective 
largaining, and of assuring “fair” settlements. 

Most students agree as to the need for avoiding gov- 
émmental coercion as far as possible. Our democratic 
concepts lead us to strongly prefer agreements voluntarily 
made by the parties themselves. Even if government 
intervention becomes necessary in an individual dispute, 
it should not create a pattern for the future. 

There are a variety of useful proposals that involve 
aminimum of government coercion, Government media- 
tion is frequently successful. Insofar as possible, efforts 
‘hould be limited to mediation until a stoppage threatens 
‘0 damage the nation seriously. In many industrial areas, 
the current coal situation being a case in point, national 
safety would be affected only if a strike were prolonged. 

We have also had considerable success with govern- 


ment encouragement of an advance agreement by the 
parties on a procedure for avoiding stoppages. This 
worked well in World War II, but failed after the end of 
the war. If the situation warrants, it could be tried again. 
In particular instances, agreements for voluntary arbi- 
tration, binding both parties to accept the decision of an 
impartial board, can be obtained by government appeal. 

Frequently, the device of a “cooling-off” period has 
worked. If the parties can be persuaded to continue nego- 
tiations — and production — beyond an original deadline, 
an agreement may be reached. This approach is incor- 
porated in the Railway Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act and has been fairly successful. In both cases, how- 
ever, the fact that it was spelled out led the parties to 
adjust their strategies in advance. It can be even more 
effective if used without advance .warning. 

Each of these alternatives seeks to leave it to the 
parties to work out their own terms of settlement and 
uses the government only to press the parties to reach 
such a conclusion without a stoppage of the kind that 
would endanger the nation. If the situation is serious 
enough the government may need to become more directly 
involved in determining the terms of settlement. 

Two coercive proposals should be avoided because 
they would so seriously change the character of the gov- 
ernment’s relation to the economy. The first of these 
is compulsory arbitration. This would take out of the 
hands of the parties and place within the government the 
entire responsibility for the complex relationships between 
labor and management in all basic industries. The second 
is a proposed ban on nationwide bargaining, which would 
prohibit any negotiations covering so many plants that a 
stoppage would threaten the nation. To do so might well 
be to cripple the bargainiug power of one side while it 
strengthened the position of the other. This could result 
in privately dictated settlements and appears to be im- 
practical as well. For instance, neither the recent coal 
nor steel negotiations took the form of single agreements 
that could be reached by such a prohibition: 

There are other coercive proposals that are less dam- 
aging to collective bargaining. One is the device of 
impartial fact-finding and recommendation of the terms 
of the settlement. This has been successfully used on the 
railroads and elsewhere. The other would employ govern- 
ment seizure, a device used with considerable success 
during the war. In order not to use the government to 
advance the interest of one side as against the other, 
however, seizure itself is not enough. It would have to 
include, as it did during the war, the authority of the 
government to impose a fair settlement of the disputed 
issues or establish penalties against both sides. 

_ No one of the proposals listed can be certain of suc- 
cess. It would be more realistic to use a flexible combina- 
tion of them. Such an approach would empower the 
government to select from an “arsenal” of alternatives 
the weapon most likely to be successful at a given 
time in a given situation. It would permit the adaptation 
of government strategy to the particular aspects of a 
situation just as the parties themselves vary their own 
strategies. The very uncertainty of the next government 
move would achieve a maximum pressure on both parties 
to settle the dispute themselves without endangering the 
nation. Such an approach involves giving the govern- 
ment the necessary powers. And it involves confidence, 
by the parties themselves and by the public, in the fair- 
ness as well as in the determination of those in charge of 
the national administration. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business indicators revealed the first signs of 
recovery during August. Consumer prices in Chicago 
continued the slow but steady increase begun last March. 
Electric power production and farm prices received had 
risen for the past two months. For the first time since 
January, coal production registered a substantial gain 
over the previous month although it was still far below 
production of a year ago. Department store sales ad- 
vanced both for the month and for the year. Some other 
indexes — bank debits, construction contracts awarded, 
and petroleum production—dropped, but the declines 
were partly seasonal in character. 


Steel Production Recovers 

Although total steel production in the Chicago district 
for August, 1952, was down 2.6 percent from a year ago, 
the 1,819,239 net tons produced reflected rapid recovery 
from the two-month steel strike. In July only 307,433 net 
tons were produced and mills operated at 16.3 percent of 
capacity. In August, the fifteen companies in the Chicago 
area operated at 96.5 percent of capacity, a substantial 
recovery though 5.7 percentage points below a year ago. 

The downturn in Illinois manufacturing employment 
was accelerated in July by the steel strike. As of mid- 
June the employment effects of the steel strike in Illinois 
were limited to the steel industry, but by mid-July steel- 
using industries were affected. Other nonfarm employ- 
ment declined no more than seasonally in July. Continued 
activity in construction, insurance, and real estate kept 
more people at work than in July, 1951. 


Illinois Income Payments in 1951 

Total income payments to individuals in Illinois in 
1951 amounted to $17 billion. This was 7 percent of the 
United States total. On a per capita basis, the State’s 
$1,928 was far above that for the country as a whole, 
$1,584. Because Illinois population grew by less than 
1 percent, the 10 percent increase in aggregate income 
was only slightly more than the percentage rise in per 
capita income. 

Major source of income payments in the State was 
manufacturing payrolls, up 16 percent over 1950. Trade 
and service income, the second major source, rose 9 per- 
cent. Almost one-eighth of total Illinois income came 
from government income payments, which increased 3 
percent during the year. Farm income was a principal 
factor underlying the 1951 expansion, rising 23 percent. 
Nonagricultural income rose approximately 10 percent. 


Consumers’ Price Index Advances Again 


The consumers’ price index for Chicago advanced 0.4 
percent from mid-July to mid-August primarily because 
of increases for food and apparel. The gain from July to 
August was the sixth consecutive monthly increase re- 
ported for Chicago. The index for August was 196.7 
(1935-39 base), 3.0 percent above the level of a year ago 
and 12.3 percent higher than June 15, 1950 (pre-Korea). 
Food prices accounted for most of these gains. From 
August, 1951, to August, 1952, they advanced 3.6 percent ; 
and from June 15, 1950, 16.0 percent. Some food items 
for which major increases were reported over last year 
were fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy products, and bev- 
erages. These were offset by declines in the prices of 
frozen fruits and vegetables, fats and oils, and eggs. 


Farm Prices Down 

Illinois farm prices were down 5 percent in mid. 
September from their level of a year earlier, but farmers 
had to pay 1 percent more for the things they bought, The 
all-commodity index of prices received by Illinois farmers 
on September 15 stood at 294 percent of the 1910-14 base 
period, compared with 301 percent in August. The United 
States index of prices paid by farmers, including taxes, 
interest, and wages was 284, 1 percent less than the pre- 
vious month but slightly above September, 1951. 

Among farm commodities, crop prices were down 2 
percent from August but up 1 percent from September, 
1951. Corn was down two cents from August, whereas 
wheat and oats were up. Livestock was off 2 percent from 
August and the hog-corn ratio at 11.4 was down 8 percent 
from the preceding month. 


Illinois Tax Revenues 

The relative importance of the main source of Illinois 
state tax revenues shifted somewhat in the first eight 
months of 1952, as indicated by the accompanying chart. 
Total revenues from these sources amounted to $243 
million, a gain of 8 percent over the same period in 1951. 
Most of the increase, however, was accounted for by the 
one-cent boost in motor fuel taxes, which raised revenue 
from this one source by 38 percent. Revenues from other 
tax sources also rose, with the exception of liquor tax , 
receipts, which registered a substantial drop, 14 percent. 

Despite these changes, the retailers’ occupation (sales) 
tax continued to be the most important source of tax in- 
come, accounting for more than half of the $243 million 
received by the state in January-August, 1952, from these 
five sources. Motor fuel taxes accounted for a fourth of 
the revenue during this period, with the other three 
sources varying between 6 percent and 9 percent each. 


ILLINOIS TAX INCOME 
Percentage Changes, Jan.-Aug., 1951, to Jan.-Aug., 1952 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


August, 1952 
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Rock Island-Moline....................... $ 897 14,770 | $ 8,996 $ 33> | $ 151 
{July 1952... ~34.2 —5.6 n.a. +17.3, 
ge VAug., 1951... +98 —15.5 +1.5 —4.9 +20.0 
$ 644 27,352 | $ 13,953 $ 128 $ 143 
July, 1952... —60.6 +17.1 —6.5 +25.3 ~0.6 +8.5 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951... 412.9 42.9 42.2 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
uly, a +97.9 +4.6 ~10. na. +2. +16.0 
Percentage Change from 1951...| +189 468 412.5 416.5 
ee ee $ 365 7,195 $ 6,464 $ 44 $ 63 
July, 1952 +54.7 —4.4 —14.8 —15.9 
8 ge Aug., 1951 —18.7 +13.4 +6.8 —8.1 —3.0 
$ 193 7,911 | $ 5,357 $ 41 $ 45 
~5.9 +3.7 —12.6 +30.4 —8.4 -0.1 
g 8 Aug., 1951 +41.9 +5.8 +1.3 +4.5 —1.5 +2.4 
$ 357 18,805 | $ 8,708 $ 71 $ 85 
July, 1952... +18 .6 ~1$.3 —6.2 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| +10.3 42.8 +6.0 -7.0 42.1 
uly, 1952... +41.8 ~16.0 —5.9 na. 
$ 3398 41,793° $ 15,111 $ $ 
Percentage Change from 1951...|  —64.8 459.3 -6.0 44.2 +15.6 
{July. 1952... ~3.3 +15.4 —4.3 +22.0 +13.9 
Be *\Aug., 1951... —10.4 —1.6 +3.1 0.0 +0.7 +3.4 
$ 277 25,154° | $ 13,020 $ 81 $ 180 
{July 1952... —58.2 +0.7 +1.4 na. —8.5 —8.6 
8 & VAug., 1951... —37.8 +10.4 +4.2 —2.7 +6.2 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
$ 13, 17 $ 8,758 $ 119 $ 
~woents uly, 1952.... +71.1 +7.0 —4. n.a. —8.8 +24. 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| +44.3 +6.7 43.2 ~18.5 421.6 
. $ 119 11,93 $ 4,281 $ 31 $ 26 
July, 1952... —24.7 +1.8 —11.3 —5.3 +9.5 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| —11.2 +83 43.5 +5.7 47.4 
$ 83 5,033 $ 4,009 n.a. $ 31 
July, 1952.... +5.1 —4,? n.a. —3.9 
Percentage Change from... oe 1951.... —85.7 +4.3 +1.9 —14.9 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. % Local power companies. 3 Illinois De- 
uly, 1952, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to June, 1952. * Research Departments 
(Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 


partment of Revenue. Data are for 
of Federal Reserve Banks in Sevent 
* Total for cities listed. 
> Moline only. 
* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
na. Not available. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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